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Busy Days Ahead 


For SEVERAL days now there has been 
a sprinkle of yellow leaves on the lawn, and 
the late robins are hunting their own bugs 
and worms instead of following the parent 
birds about the yard. The wren boxes are 
empty, too. All this spells just one thing— 
SEPTEMBER. 

The mothers in our neighborhood are es- 
pecially busy now. They have many shopping 
trips to make, for September brings school 
days, and children need many new clothes 
as well as school supplies. 

Although the last days of August have 
been busy days, September will bring busier 
ones. They are busy days, but they are happy 
days if we learn to live them happily. You* 
can learn to live each day happily if you re- 
member just one thing: God is your help 
in every need. 

Are you entering a new school this year? 
Are you eager to make friends with your 
classmates? “God is your help in every 
need.” This little prayer will help you. Do 
you want to stand at the head of your class? 
Do you want to make better grades than you 
have ever made before? God will help you 
if you remember that He is your help in 
every need. Do you need help with spelling, 
or arithmetic, or science? Would you like 
to be selected for patrol duty, or to be elected 


president of your class, or to be a membeg 

of the student council? Would you like t@ 

play in the school band or orchestra? Gog 

is your help in every need. 1 
“How do I get God’s help?” you ask. 

to Him in much the same way you go t@ 

Father or Mother. When you go to them fou 


help, you tell them your need and then wa a 


quietly while they tell you what you want t@™ 
know. 
When you go to God for help, tell Hin 


your need and ask His help; then waif - 


quietly with the sure feeling that He will 


help you. Soon, there will come into yout 


mind a thought that will solve your proby 
lem, or you may think of some person you 
can go to, or someone may come along wh@ 


knows just how to help you, or you may fing 


your answer in a book. God uses all thes® 
ways and many others to answer prayer. Jus 
pray, believing, and your help will come. @ 

So many of you have asked to have al 


printing on the back of your “My Dail i : 


Word with God” that we are printing exti™ 
copies. You may have them by writing faq 
them. Payment is on the love offering plait 
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Serilda’s Star 
By Olive Rambo Cook 


A new serial about two girls, a boy, 
and a horse 


Halloween is for Adventure 
By Marcia Morgan 


A haunted house proves to be the set- 
ting for a mysterious but gay party 


Peter Pumpkin Tries Too Hard 
By Vivienne Chewning 


Peter Pumpkin learns that to be happy 
we do not have to imitate someone else. 


Halloween Cat 
By Lawrent Lee 


The Spartans discover @ queer cat in 
an odd situation 


Mazey Goes Halloweening 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Mazey starts out to have a good time 
but causes much trouble 
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By Aylesa Forsee 


Ruth finds happiness because of her 
love and loyalty to Naomi 
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™ AGO, when the West was still wild 
and untamed, there roamed across the vast 
ptairies and through the rolling hills a herd 
of wild horses led by a great black stallion. 

Many men had seen the stallion, and all 
who saw him marveled at his beauty. He 
ran like the wind and moved with liquid 
grace. His great heart, like his body, was 
wild and free, and he knew no master. In 
the herd, he was the absolute monarch, and 
no other horse could match him for speed 
and strength. And because his black coat was 
sleek and glossy and shone like ebony, that 
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soon became the name by which he was 
known—Ebony. 

Among the pioneers who had settled in 
the West was a man named Jim Davis, a big 
sandy-haired fellow whom everyone liked. 
He and his wife and their ten-year-old son, 
Eddie, had come from the East, and now 
they owned their own ranch. 

One day when Jim was out riding the 
range, he saw the herd of wild horses. As he 
watched the magnificent horse that was the 
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BY BERNIE STRAHN 


leader of the herd, a feeling of admiration 
stirred within him. 

That night as they were eating their eve- 
ning meal, Jim told his wife about the 
horse. His blue eyes glowed as he talked, and 
his wife watched him uneasily. 

“I've heard about this horse, Jane,” he 
told her thoughtfully. “No one has ever 
been able to get close to him. If someone 
could capture him, he’d have the finest horse 
in the West.” 

Jane Davis sipped her coffee and won- 
dered if she should say what she was think- 
ing. She knew her husband was a good man, 
but he had a streak of stubbornness that 
was sometimes a little hard to handle. At 
last, she spoke. “Jim,” she began hesitantly, 
‘Td hate to see Ebony captured. They say 
he’s such a beautiful sight, leading his herd. 
He’s been free so long; it seems to me it 
would be cruel to take his freedom away 
now.” 

Jim shook his head slowly. “I’m sorry, Jane, 
but I’m afraid this is something a woman 
couldn’t understand,” he told her. “To cap- 
ture Ebony is a challenge. No one else has 
been able to, and if I can do it, I’m going 
to.” 

Eddie had been listening quietly. He had 
seen Ebony, too; and it was a sight he would 
never forget. As he helped his mother clear 
the table, he thought about the way the horse 
had looked as he fairly flew across the plains; 
he hoped that no one, not even his father, 
would ever be able to capture Ebony. 

During the long summer days, Eddie 
often had time to wander through the hills 
and over the range. These were happy days. 
While Eddie had the blue eyes and sandy 
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hair of his father, he had the dreamy dis- 
position and gentle ways of his mother. The 
hours he spent with only his pony Sandy for 
company passed pleasantly. 

One day as he was out riding, Eddie let 
the reins lie loose in his hands, as he often 
did. Sandy, wandering as he chose, attracted 
by fresh green grass and shade trees, found 
a little oasis in the heat of the dry range. It 
was off the trail and hidden from view, and 
the grass grew around a little spring. It was 
a quiet and peaceful spot, and Eddie was de- 
lighted. He let Sandy graze while he sat 
down beside the quiet water. 

He must have dozed, for when he opened 
his eyes, he was not alone by the spring. 
Sandy was still grazing, but on the other side 
of the water stood another horse. He was 
sleek and beautiful, and his coat was black— 
black as ebony. 

Eddie’s heart was pounding furiously, but 
he just sat quietly. The magnificent animal 
watched him closely, and he seemed to know 
that here was someone who did not want to 
capture him. He stood there for what seemed 
to Eddie a long time. Then he turned away 
and disappeared through the trees. 


Eddie went back to his little hidden spring 
almost every day. Often, Ebony would come, 
too, almost as though he knew when Eddie 
would be there. And little by little, the boy 
and the horse became friends. 


“Ebony,” Eddie would tell the big horse, 
“I wish you could come home with me. But 
you want to be free, and I don’t blame you.” 


Often he would slip into the kitchen be- 
fore he left home and pick up an apple or a 
few lumps of sugar and put them in his 
pocket. If anyone had seen the black stallion 
eating out of the boy’s hand, he could hardly 
have believed his eyes, for even the bravest 
of the men did not care to get too near a wild 
horse, particularly Ebony. 
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“Ebony,” Eddie would say dreamily, “if 
7a you were my horse, I'd never tie you up. 
You’d always be free. When I'd ride you, 
I wouldn't even use the reins and maybe not 
even a saddle, We’d ride like the wind, and 
wherever we'd go, we'd be safe and happy, 
because we'd be together.” 

And Ebony would nuzzle Eddie’s hand 
and eat the goodies Eddie had brought him. 

So passed the summer. 

Then, one day when the first tang of 
autumn was in the air, Eddie went to the 
spring, and Ebony did not come. Eddie 
waited until the golden sun was starting to 
sink behind the hills before he started home. 

As soon as he stepped into the kitchen, he 
knew something was wrong. 
| His mother stood at the stove, her back 
| to the room, and the stiff lines of her body 
suddenly filled him with an uneasy feeling 
that he did not understand. 


His father sat at the table, waiting fo 
his evening meal in silence, but with an air 
of subdued excitement. He looked up a 
Eddie came into the room. 

“Well, Son,” his father greeted him 
“you're a little late, aren't you? But no mat 
ter. This is a special day.” 

He glanced at his wife’s stiff shoulders, 
and then he went on. “Remember Ebony, 
the black stallion? Well, I finally got him. | 
have him boxed in at Boulder Canyon. As 
soon as it’s light I’m going after him.” 

The blood drained from Eddie’s face, 
and he could scarcely breathe; but his father 
didn’t seem to notice. 

“And, Eddie,” he went on, “you're get 
ting to be a big fellow now. I think I'll le 
you go along. This is something you wont 
see often. This horse is beautiful and is 
worth a fortune.” 

Eddie stared at his father in horror. 
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ares. 


One day when Eddie was riding, he saw a herd of wild horses. 
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“You—you're not going to sell Ebony?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I am,” his father said flatly. “At 
first I thought I'd keep him, but I can get 
too good a price for him. The main thing 
I] wanted was to capture him. Now that I’ve 
done that, I’m satisfied—and we can use the 
money.” 

Mrs. Davis turned around and faced her 
husband. ““There are some things a lot more 
important than money,” she said coldly. 

Jim Davis pushed back his chair so sud- 
denly that it tipped over. His eyes were 
stormy, and his mouth was set stubbornly. 
Without a word, he turned and walked 
quickly out of the room. 

Eddie turned to his mother, and she put 
her arm around his shoulders. 

“I know, Eddie,” she answered his un- 
spoken question. “If only we could make him 
understand. I think he knows in his heart 
that he’s wrong. That horse is a real part of 
the hills. To break him would be to ruin 
forever something wild and beautiful. If only 
something happens to make him see it be- 
fore it’s too late!” 

She sighed unhappily, and it was then 
that Eddie knew what he had to do. 

He slept little that night, and the next 
morning, before anyone else was awake, he 
slipped outside and headed for Boulder Can- 
yon. 

Once there, he saw at once what had hap- 
pened. Somehow, his father had caught the 
horse unaware and driven him into the nar- 
tow pass. Then he had closed the opening 
with a crude fence, forming a sort of make- 
shift corral. Eddie had hoped the stallion had 
somehow escaped, but he was still there. 

“Goodness, Ebony,” he told the horse, 
“Dad would be awful mad if I should let 
you out. But I just can’t let him sell you. 
What can I do?” 
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The horse whinnied. Frightened at being 
penned in, he still knew his old friend. 

Suddenly, Eddie heard a shout that startled 
him, and he lost his footing on the rocks and 
fell to the ground. As he fell, he heard an 
ominous rattle. That was the last he remem- 
bered. 

When he opened his eyes, his father was 
bending over him, watching him anxiously. 

“You all right, Son?” his father asked 
gently. 

Eddie nodded his head. He sat up slowly 
and looked around, trying to remember what 
had happened. Behind him, the fence was 
splintered, and the makeshift corral was 
empty. And there, only a few feet away, lay 
a huge rattlesnake, its lifeless body crushed 
into the ground. 

Eddie looked up at his father. “What hap- 
pened, Dad?” he asked. 

“Well, Son,” his father began, looking a 
little sheepish, “after I went to bed last 
night, I got to thinking, and I decided you 
and your mother were right. So this morning 
I slipped out early and came up here to set 
Ebony free. But you got here first, and when 
I thought you were going to open the gate, 
I got scared and yelled at you because I was 
afraid he’d trample you when he came out.” 

“Oh, Ebony wouldn’t do that, Dad,’ Eddie 
explained eagerly. “We're old friends. He 
even eats out of my hand. I never told you 
because I didn’t want you to catch him, and 
I didn’t want to have to help you.” 

“I knew it must be something like that,” 
his father said with a smile. “When you 
slipped and fell, you hit your head on a rock, 
and it knocked you out. Ebony saw you lying 
there and the rattlesnake getting ready to 
strike, and he broke through the fence and 
stomped the snake to death. You should be 
real proud of him. I am—and grateful, too.” 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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&, Aida Shaw 


I was boating, 
Just a-floating 
Lazily around the bend, 
Thinking, oh, how nice it 
would be 
If the summer didn’t end. 


I was dreaming, 
Just a-scheming 
That I wouldn’t go to school. 
Rather stay down by the river 
Where it’s always nice and cool! 


Sun was sinking. 

I was thinking, 
Wondering how it would be 

If I didn’t go to school now. | 
Would my classmates think of me? 


I was dozing, 
Just supposing: 
If I spend my life like this, 
Why—besides my education— 
Think of all the fun I'd miss! 


School bell’s ringing— 
My heart’s singing, 
Happy now that school’s begun. 
“Sue and Tommy, wait a minute! 
I'll be with you—on the run!” 
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-_ White Horse, a little Navaho girl, 
finished washing her long black hair in 
Yucca root suds and sat in the sun to dry it. 
Suddenly, she stared at the cloud of dust 
on the horizon. Was it really a car coming? 

Her mother was busy, weaving her red- 
and-black rug under the shade of the old 
juniper tree. She, too, saw the dust cloud and 
frowned. 

Brother John glanced up from the silver- 
and-turquoise bracelet he was making. He 
looked at his sister and grinned. 

“Ah—a car,” he said quietly. “It must be 
the teacher from the mission school. I met 
her at the trading post yesterday. She said 
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she would come to see you today about go- 
ing to school.” 

Anne swallowed hard. Suddenly, her 
stomach felt weak. Now that sister Mary 
was big enough to herd the flock of sheep 
alone, there was no reason for Anne’s stay- 
ing out of school. But everyone would be 
ahead of her. They would laugh and make 
fun of her because she knew nothing. 

Her hands were clammy and cold. She 
wiped them on her heavy brown skirt, and 


. then she watched the car. It would soon be 


there! Her mother glanced up from her 
weaving. But John kept on working. 
Anne scowled. She did not want to see 
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Father, be with me 


Day and night; 
And help me choose 
To do what's right. 


the mission lady. Quickly, she ran to the 
hogan and slipped inside the six-sided log- 
and-mud home. She sank down on the sheep- 
skin pallet on the floor just as the car stopped 
outside. The door slammed, and a pleasant 
voice said, “Hello, Mrs. White Horse. Hello, 
John.” 

Mamma White Horse grunted her an- 
swer. Anne strained her ears to hear. 

The mission lady went on: “I came about 
Anne. John tells me she can come to school 
now. I am glad. Is Anne here?” 

Again, Mamma grunted her answer. Then 
John’s quiet voice said, “Miss Adams, 
Mamma is not used to automobiles and 
strangers. Please excuse her for being so 
shy.” 

Anne peeked out the hogan door as Miss 
Adams nodded her head. “I understand.” 

John nodded toward the hogan then, and 
Anne quickly moved into the shadows. Her 
brother’s voice came to her plainly, and she 
shivered. 

“My sister is inside, I will get her so you 
can talk to her. School will be good for her; 
she is so shy.” 

Anne closed her eyes. Maybe it was all a 
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dream! When she opened her eyes, she 
would be awake. But when she opened them, 
John stood in the hogan doorway, smiling, 
“Come, little one,” he urged gently. “Miss 
Adams is a nice lady. There is nothing to 
fear.” 

Anne felt her heart pounding under her 
orange velveteen blouse. She shook her 
dark head. “I cannot see her. Do not ask 
me——”" 

John’s hand on her arm cut her words 
off. “Come,” he said simply. 

Anne swallowed hard. Since Papa had 
gone to the government hospital, John had 
been the man of the house. Even Mamma 
listened to John. He had gone to high school 
and had been in the United States Army! 
Slowly, Anne got to her feet. She smoothed 
her long, full skirt and followed John. 

Miss Adams was sitting in the shade, ad- 
miring Mamma’s bright rug. Mamma smiled 
proudly and nodded her head at the praise. 

“Here is Anne,” John said. 

Miss Adams smiled. Anne nodded sober- 
ly. The teacher spoke gently then. “Anne, 
dear, I am pleased to meet you. I hope you 
will come to school.” 

Anne cleared her throat and fingered the 
silver buttons on her blouse. “I would like 
to,” she said. 

Then she gasped. She had not meant to 
say that! She did not want to go where other 
boys and girls would be. She was happy at 
home in the hogan, learning to weave rugs 
like Mamma’s. One day she might even sell 
her rug at the trading post! 

Miss Adams patted Anne’s hand gently. 
“Learning to read and write is important, 
dear. Books will become your friends and 
be with you always.” 

Anne nodded. John had many books in 
his army trunk behind the hogan. There 
were pictures of lakes and forests—and of 
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huge cities with buildings that climbed like 
mountains into the sky. She would like to 
have books for her friends and to read of 
strange people and places. 

Miss Adams turned to John. “Will you 
bring Anne to the mission tomorrow?” 

John’s dark face beamed as he smiled. 
“Yes, ma’am. I will see that she comes.” 

Miss Adams said good-by. Mamma looked 
up suddenly from her weaving. Her plump 
face broke into a wide smile. “Good-by,” 
she said slowly. 

Anne watched Miss Adams leave; then 
she sighed. Tomorrow she must go to school. 
She would see many strange girls and boys. 
They would laugh at her, and it would be 
dreadful. Her slim shoulders sagged. Per- 
haps tomorrow would not come. But she 
shook her head and kicked at a clump of 
silvery sagebrush. Tomorrow always came. 

John woke her early the next morning. 
Her heart pounded so she could not swallow 
even a bite of hot corn pone. John hitched 
the old horse to the wagon and motioned her 
to hurry. 
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She shivered. She was in no hurry! She 
turned to Mamma and tried to smile. Mam- 
ma must not know she was afraid. “Do I 
look all right?” she asked. 

Her mother nodded. “Good.” She patted 
Anne’s cheek. “You will learn many things. 
That is good. I will be proud.” 

Anne sighed. For Mamma she would go 
bravely to school. She tossed her black hair 
over her shoulders and ran across the yard 
to the wagon. John helped her onto the seat 
beside him, and they started down the nar- 
row desert road. Anne looked back at Mam- 
ma, standing beside the hogan, waving 
proudly. She waved and called, “Good-by, 
Mamma.” Then softly, she whispered, 
“Good-by, hogan.” 

It seemed hours later when they rounded 
a bend in the road and the white mission 
buildings appeared. Anne knew the small 
building with the bell on top and the Ameri- 
can flag in the yard was the school. Suddenly, 
her throat went dry. Her hands were moist 
as John said, “Here you are, little sister. 
Now, you hold your head up and go in and 


Anne’s feet flew 
over the sand to the road. 
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show them you are as smart as anyone.” 

She tried to swallow. Couldn’t John see 
that she was afraid to go in? The thought 
was unpleasant: Anne White Horse, a Nava- 
ho Indian girl, afraid to enter a little build- 
ing! But it was true. She could not help it. 
She tried not to think of the strangers in- 
side, but she knew they were there. And they 
would stare at her! 

John jumped to the ground and held up 
his hands. “Come,” he told her. “Jump! 
School is not so bad. You will make friends 
quickly.” 

But Anne shuddered and shook her head. 
School might be fun. But strange faces star- 
ing at her would not be! 

She jumped, and John caught her and 
swung her to the ground. “I will see you 
later, little sister.” He gave her a gentle 
push toward the school. 

Slowly, Anne walked across the dusty 
yard to the building. Her legs felt shaky 
and numb. She swallowed the lump in her 
throat and opened the big side door. Her 
heart raced as she stepped into the class- 
room. Two dozen dark faces turned to look. 
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Suddenly, she wanted to turn and run. She 
could run fast and catch up with John and 
go back to the hogan. The thought of the 
cool, quiet hogan home she loved made her 
bite her lip to stop its trembling. A familiar 
voice called to her, and she stared at the 
desk at the front of the room. 

“Anne,” Miss Adams said, smiling, “come 
up here.” 

Anne walked forward. She could feel the 
curious eyes following her. Color had flooded 
her face by the time she reached Miss Adams’ 
desk. 

Miss Adams’ voice was warm and friendly. 
“I’m so happy you came.” Then she patted 
Anne’s hand and spoke to the class. “Boys 
and girls, I want you to meet Anne White 
Horse. She will be with us every day.” 

Anne’s shoulders drooped. She could not 
look at the strange faces. If only she had 
gone to the trading post with Mamma and 
John more often! Perhaps then she would 
know some of these girls and boys. But she 
had always found some excuse to stay home. 
She looked over the heads of the class at a 
picture of a giant saguaro cactus that hung 
on the wall. 

Miss Adams continued, “Sally Big Tree— 
will you raise your hand?” 

A plump Indian girl near the back raised 
her hand. Miss Adams said, “There is a seat 
behind Sally, dear. We will review a bit to- 
day. Soon, you will catch up with the class.” 

Anne nodded. The aisle looked very long. 
She walked back to the empty seat quickly. 
But still she could feel the curious dark eyes 
staring as she walked by. 

“Take your readers now, class,” Miss 
Adams announced. “Anne, you will find one 
in your desk. We shall read the first story. 
Sally, you may begin.” 

Sally stood up, and her silver jewelry 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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WILD 


BY ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 
Copyright 1957 by Alma Robison Highee 


What the Story Told Before 


Robin Clay and his parents were traveling 
with Laura Payne and her parents and Al 
Gebbart and his bride to Westport Landing 
by wagon train. Laura did not like the travel 
by wagon, but Robin was thrilled at the 
thought of helping open up a new frontier. 

Just before dark, Robin saw a boy and a 
huge white dog running through the trees. 
What could they be doing out there alone 
in this wild, uninhabited country? Robin 
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decided to find out. By the light of a lantern, 
he soon found large tracks in the mud. Sud- 
den fear tingled through him. He felt that 
someone was watching him. In the morning 
he heard the cook report stolen food and 
animal tracks in the mud. Robin decided to 
put some food where the boy could find it. 
He and Laura would watch and see if he 
came for it. After they had watched for some 
time, Robin left Laura to watch. She fell 
asleep. When Robin returned, the food was 
gone. ‘Now, we don’t know any more than 
we did before,” Robin said shortly. 
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PART THREE 
THE LOST BOY 


A; ROBIN CLAY walked toward the series 
of gullies that lay above the wagon train 
camp, he was far from easy in his mind, for 
he was going on a strange errand. He had 
been puzzled about the huge white dog and 
the boy or man he had seen running through 
the rain. The more he thought about it, the 
more certain he became that it was a boy, 
hiding out up there on the slope, and that 
he was in trouble and needed help. 

Of one thing he was sure: the white dog 
was not friendly. He had plainly shown his 
dislike for strangers the night before when 
he had sneaked into camp. Robin could still 
hear the deep, low growl and see the long 
white teeth that were bared as the dog stood 
watching him for a moment before he 
slipped away into the darkness. Now, feeling 
that he must help, Robin wondered how near 
he could get to the boy before the dog 


would jump him. This would take a slow 
and cautious approach, for in some way he 
must let the boy know that he was a friend 
before he got within range of the dog’s long 
fangs. 

The thought of those fangs made Robin 
shiver. He began whistling the same tune he 
had whistled before, ‘““Weevily Wheat.” He 
turned and glanced back at the camp. He 
wished he had not been so short with Laura. 
At least, he could have told her to watch 
and to warn the others if he got into trouble. 
He wondered if his voice would carry above 
the camp sounds if he should yell. 


“If I could sing a message,” he thought, 
“that would be better than trying to talk 
to whoever is hidden up there.” He started 
to sing, his voice thin and quavery at first. 
“I don’t want your weev'ly wheat; I don't 
want your barley.” He lifted his voice just 
loud enough to be heard as far away as the 
thicket. It would be best to start off on some- 
thing like that. Then he would make up the 


Robin walked into the camp with 
the ragged boy and the dog. 
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words that sounded best as he went along. 

He came to the knoll, singing as he walked. 
There, he stopped short, for the cloth- 
wrapped package was gone from the rock. 
Someone had taken it while Laura slept. A 
tingle ran down his spine, and he knew with 
certainty that he was being watched. His 
hands were wet with sweat, and the back of 
his neck felt as though a cold wind had 
blown across it. 

Off to the left, a twig cracked. Robin 
thought, “Someone is moving around to cut 
me off from camp. I mustn't show that I’m 
afraid.” He drew in a deep breath and 
thought of Grandpa Clay, who had once set 
out to conquer the wilderness. “I’m as brave 
as he was,” he told himself sternly. “I have 
to be brave.” 

With his back toward the camp, he walked 
slowly. As he walked, he took up the song 
again. Making up the words as he went 
along, he sang: 

“Listen to me; please listen. 

A man has seen your dog; 

He is watching for that dog. 

Please come out and join our camp, 
For we have food aplenty.” 

Over and over he sang his “homemade” 
song, changing the words to meet his needs. 
The message was the same, a message of 
friendliness. 

“We're your friends, your best friends; 

We'll feed you if you’re hungry.” 

When he paused for breath, he heard 
stealthy sounds behind him. There was an 
all-gone feeling in the pit of his stomach, 
and his knees were shaking. He very slowly 
turned around and started walking back, 
now facing toward camp and, he thought, 
toward the hidden eyes that watched him. 

And then, not twenty feet away, the white 
dog moved out from the thick shrubbery to 
stand in his path. The dog stood, head low- 
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ered a little, the hackles on his neck lifted, 
stiff and angry. The eyes that watched Robin 
were yellow and shiny. 

Real fear gripped him. What he had felt 
before was nothing compared to this. The 
fact that the dog had moved so swiftly and 
so silently seemed to make him all the more 
dangerous. One instant he had not been 
there. In a flash he had moved out and cut 
off Robin’s retreat. 

Thoughts were flying in Robin’s mind like 
bats in a deserted barn. If he stopped walk- 
ing, it would show how scared he was. If 
he went on, how far could he go before the 
dog would be upon him? Though he was 
shaking all over, he still walked—toward 
the dog, his eyes fixed on the yellow ones 
that stared at him so intently. 

He tried to remember all that he had 
heard about how to handle strange dogs. 
Then he heard a low voice speaking. ‘Nice 
dog. Good dog.” And with surprise, Robin 
realized that the voice was his own. He had 
thought himself beyond speech. The dog 
stared. Slowly, one foot shifted, moved for- 
ward an inch—two. 

Robin spoke. “Call your dog. I’m your 
friend. I’m trying to help you.” 

A voice spoke from the edge of the thicket. 
“Down, Snow.” 

The dog dropped to the ground and lay 
still, his eyes on Robin’s face. 

Robin turned. Staring over the tops of 
low bushes was the pale face of a boy with 
big, scared eyes and long, matted hair. There 
was a streak of dried blood on one cheek. 

Robin drew in a sharp breath. “I’m Robin 
Clay,” he said. “We're on our way to West- 
port Landing, on the Missouri River. What's 
your name?” 

There was a long wait. A dirty hand came 
out and pushed the bushes aside. The brown 
eyes were watchful. After a moment the boy 
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THE 


God is my help in every 


need; true, sick; 

God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
feed; too. ing, quick; 

God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way fear, 


Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


( Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 


said, ‘““My name is Tod McKinzie.” 

Robin went weak with relief. This was a 
boy like himself. Tod was dirty and starved 
and in need of a friend, just as Robin had 
thought. He said, “I saw you and your dog 
yesterday, and I got to thinking that maybe 
you were lost from a wagon train. That’s 
why I came to find you. The cook’s out to get 
your dog because he carried off food. He'll 
be waiting for him tonight.” 

“What do you care?” the boy asked. 
“Everyone hates Snow.” 

“You're wrong,” Robin said. “The cook 
thought he might be a wolf. He saw the 
tracks. But I knew better, for I saw you, too. 
I never told though.” 

The boy moved back, and the bushes partly 
hid his face. The dog still watched Robin. He 
asked, “Can I pet your dog?” 

“If I say so, you can. He does what I tell 
him.” 

“Where is your home?” Robin asked. 

“I don’t have a home. Snow and I just— 
travel.” 

“Then won’t you come back to camp with 
me?” Robin asked eagerly. “You can ride 
in our wagon, you and Snow. There’s just 
Father and Mother and me.” 

The boy began moving back into the 
bushes, out of sight. “Please don’t go, Tod,” 
Robin begged. He longed to follow the boy, 
but he knew that it would do no good. Talk 
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was the only thing that would help now. 
“Surely you know I’m your friend. I never 
told a soul that I saw you. I came up here 
and left food. I came alone to see you, 
Doesn’t that prove that I want to be friends? 
Come and sit down, Tod, and let’s talk. No 
one will hurt you—or Snow.” 

Cautiously, Robin walked over and sat 
down on a large stone. He did not look 
around, but by watching the dog, he could 
tell that Tod had come out of the brush and 
was moving toward him. The boy sat down 
some distance away, and when Robin looked 
at him, he was shocked. The boy looked like 
a scrawny scarecrow. His clothes were just 
rags, and his feet and legs were scratched 
and sore. 

Robin started talking, telling about his 
home in Kentucky, about his pony, and 
about his dog that he had left with Grand- 
father Clay. He told about the new land 
that lay to the west and how they were go- 
ing out to help open up that country so 
others could follow. Tod listened. The 
white dog came over and lay beside his 
master, watchful. 

“You and Snow would like it out on the 
big river where we're going,” Robin said. 
“You would be welcome, Tod. And we'd 
have fun together.” 

“How do you know your folks would let 
me stay?” Tod wanted to know. “Maybe 
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they'd run me off—or hurt Snow.” 

“Tl go back to camp and bring my fa- 
ther,” Robin began. Then he knew that if 
he left them now, the boy and dog would 
run away and he would not see them again. 
“But I don’t need to get him,” he went on. 
“I can, promise you that they will make you 
welcome. And the people down there are our 
neighbors. They are good people. What are 
you afraid of ?” 

Little by little he got the story out of Tod. 
His parents were dead, and he had been liv- 
ing with an uncle. Uncle John was a good 
man, Tod said, and kind. Then Uncle John 
met a widow woman with two grown sons. 
She told Uncle John that he should get mar- 
ried and give Tod a real home. After they 
married, she talked him into selling his home 
and going west with a wagon train. On the 
way, Uncle John died. Then the woman be- 
gan treating Tod mean. One night she beat 
him, and Snow tried to bite her. She told 
the boys to get rid of the dog. They shot at 
him, but missed. Snow never came back to 
the train, but he followed them at a distance. 
One night Tod heard the woman telling 


the boys that she would get rid of Tod when 
they got to the settlement, so he slipped 
away. Snow and Tod had lived on whatever 
they could find to eat. They were hungry 
most of the time. 

“Why didn’t you join another wagon 
train?” Robin asked. 

“We joined one,” Tod said, “but I found 
out that the men were robbers, so Snow 
and I hid out again. I saw you and a girl in 
your camp, but I was afraid.” 

“You're not afraid now, are you?” 

Tod shook his head. “No, I don’t reckon 
I’m afraid any more.” 

Robin snapped his fingers to Snow. “Come 
here, Snow,” he said softly. “Come here, 
boy.” 

“Go,” Tod said. 

Snow got up and moved to Robin’s side. 
He stood stiff-legged, sniffing Robin’s legs 
and hands. Then he wagged his tail. A grin 
spread over Tod’s dirty face. “I thought you 
were all right. Now, I know for sure. Snow 
never makes a mistake.” 

Robin rose. “Let’s go down to camp now, 
(Please turn to page 37) 
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September 


BY BRENDA RUTH DAWSON (11 years) 
Mayfield, Ky. 


September is here; vacation is done. 
All children are going to school and having 
fun. 


It’s fun to be going inside the school door 
To say good morning to my teacher once 
more. 


It’s fun to learn to read and write, 
And to work with numbers and then recite. 


My Wish 


BY LYNN WATKINS (12 years) 
Miami, Fla. 


Ob, I wish I could fly like Peter Pan, 
Or sail a ship with just one hand. 
Children in the stories do— 
Is there a chance that I could, too? 


I wish I had some seven-league boots, 
Or a bean with magic in its roots. 
Pegasus could take me to outer space, 
And with a comet I could race. 


But of all the stories that’ve been told to me, 
Cinderella is the one to be. 
She won her prince; her dreams came true. 
If she can do it, I can, too. 
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Animals at the Zoo 


The lions in their cages growl, 


The little birds sing a pretty song, 
While the monkeys chatter all day long. 


My Puppy 


BY JERRY KAPICA (12 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


I have a puppy who is young and gay; 
I like to watch him prance and play. 
But the best thing that I like to see 

Is his waggly tail when he comes to me. 


A Pool 


BY JILL THEOBALD (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


On a shimmering pool, 

Gleaming like glass 

As the sun hits its misty waters, 

A soft green fills the rippling pond. 

Night falls, and gray clouds are silhouetted 
Against the silvery moon. 

The soft light of the moon 

Falls on a downy white swan, 

Gliding down to its home. 

A shimmering pool, gleaming like glass. 


BY SUSAN EDGINGTON (11 years) 
Socorro, N.Mex. 


While the coyotes in their cages howl. 
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Misrepresentation 


BY ALLEN SAMPSON (11 years) 
Riverview, Fla. 


Once upon a time there was a cat and a 
dog that hated each other. The cat sat on 
the inside of a screened porch. The dog was 
on the outside. 

One day, by accident, the cat was let out- 
of-doors. The dog looked at the cat; the cat 
looked at the dog. We all know that when a 
cat wags his tail, he is mad; but when a dog 
wags his tail, he is glad. After the cat got 
out, they looked at each other. 

The dog saw the cat and thought, “He is 
wagging his tail, so he must want to be 
friends.” 

The cat saw the dog and thought, “He 
isn’t wagging his tail, so he must want to be 
friends.” 

The cat no longer had to stay on the 
screened porch, because every time the dog 
got mad, the cat thought he was glad; and 
every time the cat got mad, the dog thought 
he was glad. They lived happily ever after. 


My Kitty-cat 


BY JUDY QUACKENBUSH (10 years) 
Bliss, N.Y. 


I have a little kitty-cat; 
His name is Dusty Boo. 

He gets inside my daddy's hat 
And looks right out at you. 


But, oh! when you call him, 
A running he does come, 
‘Specially when it’s food he wants, 
For his tummy-tum-tum. 
My best friend is my kitty-cat 
By the name of Dusty Boo, 


Who gets inside my daddy's hat 
And peeks right out at you. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


I love You, God, 
And thank You, too, 
For food and other 


Gifts from You. 


Twisty River 


BY NILES A. WYHS (4 years) 
(as told to his mother) 
South Bend, Ind. 


No one knows 

Where the rivers and creeks go— 
Winding and twisting 
Around themselves 
Like a snake 

Winding and twisting 
Around himself. 

No one knows. 

No one has seen them. 
How about you? 

How about you? 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send it now. 

How to 2 se it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 


AZEY had never been inside a house 
like this before. She looked about her curious- 
ly, then started to explore. “Soft rugs are 
everywhere,” she thought. She wandered 
down the hall. “Deary me, this isn’t like my 
island home at all.” She went back to the 
bedroom, and she took her new friend’s hand. 
The small girl smiled, but somehow didn’t 
seem to understand. 

“A brand-new playmate,” Mary thought, 
so happy she could sing. She went through 
all her clothing, laid out two of everything. 
“I'm going to call you Mischief till I find a 
better name. I don’t know where you came 
from, but I'm awfully glad you came.” In 
no time, she had Mazey in a petticoat and 
dress. Mary laughed, “I'll have to let your 
tail hang out, I guess. I’m going to fool my 
friends,” she said, “and you must do your 
part. I’m going to take you for a ride in my 
old baby cart.” Right on top of Mazey’s head, 
she tied a ribbon bow. “Now,” Mary said, 
“come, see yourself. You're dressed from 
head to toe.” 

When Mazey saw the mirror and a monkey 
there inside, her small, bright eyes popped 
open wide in wonder and surprise She 
looked behind the mirror—no monkey was 
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in sight. Puzzled, she looked at Mary. She 
thought, “This isn’t right; I’m sure I saw a 
monkey all dressed up just like me. If she’s 
not behind the mirror, wherever can she 
be?” She scratched her head—the monkey 
in the mirror did the same. She made a face; 
then, with both hands she shook the mirror 
frame. The monkey in the mirror made a 
face right back at her. ““What shall I do?” 
thought Mazey as she bristled up her fur. 
“I know! ‘Do unto others as you’d have them 
do to you.’ That’s what Grandpa Grumpy 
said, and that’s what I shall do.” She smiled 
into the mirror, a big, wide, friendly smile. 
The mirror monkey smiled right back, and 
in a little while, Mazey left the mirror, and 
in her monkey chatter, she tried to learn 
from Mary the truth about the matter. But 
Mary only smiled at her and said, “Come on; 
it’s time to eat. Then I'll take you riding on 
our happy, friendly street.” 

Mazey’s table manners weren’t so good 
as they should be. She ate some cereal, drank 
some milk—dquickly, noisily. Some of it ran 
down her chin. “Your mouth leaks,” Mary 
said; and Mazey poured the rest of it right 
on her own wee head. 

“You've ruined your pretty ribbon; you're 
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naughty,” Mary cried. “I'll wash your face 
and hands and head, and then we'll go out- 
side. To fool my friends,” she told Mazey, 
“you must wear a little bonnet. My mother 
made one for a gift—with pretty ribbons on 
it. She’ll never know you wore it. Look, it 
has nice lace around it. When we return, 
I'll put it back exactly where I found it.” 

With Mazey in the baby cart, Mary started 
down the street. “I have a brand-new sister,” 
she told the friends she’d meet. And all her 
playmates followed her, each hoping for a 
chance to give the brand-new sister at least 
just one wee glance. 

Mazey heard them talking, but she didn’t 
move until the squeaky wheels stopped roll- 
ing and the little cart was still. Then, sud- 
denly, she sat up straight and quickly looked 
around. The children were so startled that 
they didn’t make a sound. And they were 
still more startled when she jumped out with 
a hop and climbed the nearest tree—KER- 
ZOOM—right to the very top. The children 
all began to laugh. “Look, look! She has a 
tail.” 


“Yes, she’s a monkey,” Mary said. She 
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added with a wail, “Hope she won't tear that 
bonnet and will bring it safely down. She's 
taking it off! She hung it up!” cried Mary 
with a frown. “None of us can climb that 
high. What am I going to do? I guess you 
shouldn’t borrow things that don’t belong to 
you. She’s coming down without it!” Mary 
hid her face. “Oh, dear!” 

Mazey sighed. “‘She’s troubled, and I’m to 
blame, I fear.” She came up close to Mary 
and reached for Mary’s hand. 

“Go back and get your bonnet,” said 
Mary. “Understand?” She lifted Mazey, 
hugged her, then patted Mazey’s head and 
pointed high up in the tree. “Your bonnet,” 


Mary said. 


Mazey climbed back up the tree and got 
the little bonnet with pretty lace and rib- 
bons (and tree leaves, too, now on it), put 
it on hind part before, and, looking like a 
clown, she jumped and swung from limb to 
limb and brought it safely down. 

The children laughed and clapped their 
hands, and Mary was so glad that she gave 
Mazey the biggest hug that she had ever had. 
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me Since many of you have asked | Il 
‘i have these prayers on a separ in 
sheet, we are printing extra copies thj G 
month. The cost will be covered by le “q 
offerings. Write for them. 
When | awake each morning, | have a little talk with God. 
These ore the words | shall use this month. 
I give thanks for all my teachers. ® | God is always with me. ® Whereve G 
know that God is blessing those who God is there is life and wholeness, and hi 
are helping me to learn and to grow. God wants me to be strong an - 
I will do my best work today. healthy. aa 
N 
“The Lord is my helper: I will not fear.” My home is a place of love, peace, and te 
Wherever I go, whatever I do, God is contentment. ® There is room for kind. tr 
with me. | shall expect only good to ness only in my home because God n 
come to me. dwells here. G 
I 
God can heal any illness. ® God is life, 
pee and He makes this a good day. ® | be. ¢ 
and His will is health for everyone th 
“With God all things are possible.” 
mind on happy things. \ 
Because I know that God is always God helps me to understand all that! 
with me, I am never lonely or unhappy. need to know. ® Whenever I havea , 
I depend on Him and trust Him, and He problem, I go to Him in prayer, and He 
never fails me. helps me find the right answer. | 
Got I do not put things off; I do promplly 
others who are sick or unhappy or in 
what needs to be done. ® | take each 
need. s | do not worry about them be- : 
; ; task a step at a time, and with God's 
cause I know they are in God's care ; 
help I do everything I should do. 
and keeping. 
“Thy kingdom come, . . . on earth, as it Today I will try to see the goodness o 
is in heaven.” ® Let there be peace on God in everyone. ® | am willing fa 
earth—and let it begin with me while others to think and act as God directs 
at home, at school, at play. them. 
Today I can do whatever I am given I am free. ® | can break any bad habil 
to do. ® | have confidence in myself be- by thinking about God's wisdom and 
cause God's power works through me, power and courage in me. With Gods 
and God cannot fail. help, I am free. 


od i I let God work out all things in my life God is taking care of me and of those 
“ in His own perfect way. ® When |! ask I love. ® His loving care is with every- 
su God for anything, I remember to say, one who travels—by automobile, train, 4 
4. “Thy will be done.” plane, or ship. 
reve; God helps me to do my work well and “Let the words of my mouth... be : 
and happily. ® | try to do each job as it acceptable in thy sight, O Lord.” ® To- : 
and needs to be done, and I do it as well day I will watch my words, to see that 
as I know how. they are always true, kind, and loving. 
and There is nothing for me to fear; I am 
today because God gives me self-con- 
kind. God's child. Everything that happens 
trol. I will not become upset; I re- h 
God member that God wants me to be calm 
child. 
and kind. 
day, I forgive, as God forgives. ® | say to Thank You, God, for everything. = For 
I be. everything and everyone, “I forgive food and clothing and shelter, for my 
> my you.” And I know God forgives me family and friends, for happy surprises, 
when I do wrong. for protection and safekeeping. 
hat | Thank You, God, for the good things Thank You, God, for creating me as a ' 
yea in my life. ® Instead of thinking about part of Your wonderful world. ® | know 
1 He anything that is wrong, I think about that You will guide me in the right 
God and His goodness. paths each day. 
iptly God is always with ren and nothing “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
>ach can happen to me that is unfair or un- " 
want.” ® God knows everything I need, 
00's just. ® I trust His love for all the good 
: and He takes care of me in every way. 
things I deserve. 
3s of My body is a temple of God. ® | think I show my love for God by loving all 
+ for of myself as being healthy and happy; His children. ® | am interested in other 
-ects I shut my mind to thoughts of sickness people; I try to be helpful and kind to | 
or injury. everyone | meet. 
abit I do unto others as I would have them After I pray, I listen for God’s guidance. d 
and do unto me, and I do it first. ® I am I do whatever He tells me to do. I am 
od's willing to take the first step to make willing to follow His leading because I 4 
things right. trust Him. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

We magnify the good by thinking about 
it. As we think about the good in ourselves, 
in our friends, and ‘in all things, our under- 
standing of the good that is everywhere 
grows, and we see more and more good in 
everyone and everything. 

We magnify the good by talking about it. 
We talk about the good with which God is 
blessing every one of us; and the more we 
talk about the good, the more good we see 
to talk about! 

We magnify the good by doing only that 
which is good. The more good we do, the 
happier we are, and the more good we want 
to do. 


Dear Barbara: \ help mother by washing or 
wiping the dishes. And I sometimes do other 
things like smoothing the rug and making 
my bed and my brother’s bed. I try to say and 
do only that which is loving, joyous, happy, 
truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and 
helpful. —WALTER 


= We know you are a happy Booster, Wal- 
ter, for each little helpful and loving thing 
we do is important in building our happi- 
ness. Little tasks are fun when we try to do 
them better and better each time. And when 
we give a happy smile and a loving word 
along with our kind act, it makes everyone 


feel good. 
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The pledge of the Good Words Booster 
Club states: “I pledge myself to try to think 
and say and do only that which is loving, 
joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, en- 
couraging, and helpful.” 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you 
to join, as following the rules of the club 
will help you to magnify the good. Write to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri, and ask for an application 
form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: 1 like the club very much. I 
have had a lot of fun as a member. I know 
the motto by heart, and I try to keep the 
pledge. —DAVID 


= We are very happy to know that you have 
found it is fun to keep the pledge, David 
As you let God help you to think, say, and 
do only that which is good, you will truly be 
a happy Booster. 


Dear Barbara: One afternoon when I was 
walking to school, I found a hat. I didn’t 
know whose it was, and there was no name 
on it. When I got to school, I found that the 
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hat belonged to somebody I didn’t like. Even 
though the bigger boys threatened me, I gave 
the hat to the boy. 

When did the Good Words Booster Club 
start ? —KENNETH (Africa) 


= Thank you for sharing your experience in 
doing the right thing with us. You are cer- 
tainly proving that you are one of God’s 
good helpers. 

The Good Words Booster Club was first 
started in 1912, and there are now over ten 
thousand happy Boosters in all parts of the 
world who are proving, just as you are, Ken- 
neth, that it is always best to think, say, and 
do only that which is right and good. 


Dear Barbara: We are very proud of our 
club. We have gotten about 250 members 
since December. 
We have enjoyed the club very much, and 
we hope to write you again next month. 
—PHILLIP 


« We, too, are proud of your club, Phillip. 
Your members have written and told me 
about your regular meetings and the as- 
sembly programs you have had. You not 
only have a large club, but you also have a 
very active one. God is constantly blessing 
each of you as you work together to be good 
Boosters. 


Dear Barbara: | am very happy that I am a 
member of the Good Words Booster Club. 
I hope to keep it up. I will follow the rules 
of the club from now on. I say The Prayer 
of Faith each morning before I go to school. 

—THERESA (British West Indies) 


« We, too, are happy that you are a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club, Theresa. 
Remembering that God is your help in every 
need and that He is always with you is cer- 
tainly a wonderful way to begin each day! 
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Dear Barbara: I had a good experience while 
I was working with my father, sisters, and 
the men from a trucking company. I was 
helping to load and pass crates to the men 
on the truck. It was hot, hard, dusty work, 
and I did not like it. 

I was beginning to get really irritated 
when I noticed that the men working on the 
truck were not putting on grouchy faces be- 
cause the work was hard. They were smiling 
and even joking. 

Well, seeing them put on a cheerful face 
helped us all, and the work was soon fin- 
ished. I blessed the men for sending cheer 
into our hearts. —ANDREA 


= And we bless you, Andrea, for sharing 
this good story with us. It will help us to put 
on a cheerful face no matter what work we 
have to do! 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Richard Rea (11), 3200 W. Main St., Santa Maria, 
Calif.; Ursel Brenner (11), Bahnhofstrasse 1, 
Neulussheim, Krs. Mannheim, Germany; Christel 
Schneider (11), Karlsruherstrasse 34, Hocken- 
heim, Krs. Mannheim, Germany; Marilyn Gia- 
merese (8), Rte. 1, Box 358-C, New Brunswick, 
N.J.; Pamela Bates (8), Box 126, Winthrop, 
Iowa; Roger James Shenks (9), 825 N.E. 22d 
Dr., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Betty Brewster (9), Rte. 
5, Butler, Pa.; Glenn Robins (9), 33 Florence 
St., St. Peters, N.S.W., Australia; Richard Draeger 
(10), Rte. 1, Waupun, Wis.; Frankie Lorance 
(10), 3411 Cassia, Boise, Idaho; Lynne Voorhees 
(10), 1191/4 So. Clinton St., Olean, N.Y.; Donna 
Mattila (10), 3984 Venables St., Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada; Samuel Birk (11), P.O. Box 84, Morri- 
son, Mo. 


) 
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THIS IS 


PRESTON 


Designed by Glen Guy 
(11 years) 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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— was commander of the army of 
Syria, a country just north of Israel. A great 
and courageous man, he was in high favor 
with the king because he had won many vic- 
tories. But although he was rich and power- 
ful, Naaman was not happy, for he was a 
leper. And in Biblical times leprosy was sup- 
posed to be an incurable disease. 

In the household of Naaman lived a young 
servant who had been born an Israelite. A 
band of Syrian raiders had stolen her from 
her mother’s home and sold her to Naaman 
as a slave. Either Naaman and his wife were 
very good to her or the girl had a very lov- 
ing heart, because when she heard about 


Naaman’s leprosy, she felt sorry for him. 

Syria was a heathen land where people 
worshiped a god called Rimmon. But the 
slave girl clung to what her mother had 
taught her about the one true God. In her 
childhood she had learned about a great 
prophet named Elisha. He had traveled 
throughout Israel, teaching young prophets 
and trying to turn the people away from 
the worship of golden calves and many 
other idols. 

The people loved Elisha. When he came 
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to their humble homes, he was always ready 
to share their troubles. Always, he com- 
forted those in distress; often, he performed 
miracles. Once he had fed a hundred men 
with what seemed to be only enough fruit 
and barley loaves for one man. 

The slave girl remembered a story about 
how Elisha had restored life to the son of 
a wealthy woman in Shunem. The young 
slave thought that if Elisha could make 
a child live again, he could surely heal 
Naaman’s leprosy. 

So she said to her mistress, “Would that 
my lord were with the prophet who is in 
Samaria. He would cure his leprosy.” 

Naaman’s wife had never heard of Elisha. 
And the Israelites were to her a strange peo- 
ple. But her eagerness for her husband’s 
healing led her to tell Naaman about the 
prophet. 

Immediately, Naaman went to the king 
and told him what the maid had said. Al- 
though the king knew nothing about Elisha 
or the true God, he said to Naaman, “Go 
now, and I will send a letter to the king of 
Israel.” 

Naaman, who was accustomed to going 
places in pomp, set off wearing a helmet and 
a rich red robe, in a chariot drawn by high- 
spirited horses. A band of servants went 
with him. As gifts for the prophet, he took 
gold, silver, and beautiful clothing. 

Naaman drove rapidly over the long, 
dusty miles. In front of the palace of the 
king of Israel, Naaman halted his chariot 
with a flourish. By messenger he sent in the 
letter the king of Syria had written for him. 
It read, ‘“When this letter reaches you, know 
that I have sent to you Naaman, my servant, 
that you may cure him of leprosy.” 

When the king of Israel read the letter, 
he was greatly troubled because he misun- 
derstood the letter and thought it some kind 
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of plot to stir up hard feelings between 
Israel and Syria. Perplexed and puzzled, the 
king tore his clothes and said to his ad- 
visors, “Am I God to kill and to make alive, 
that this man sends word to me to cure a 
man of his leprosy? Only consider how he 
is seeking a quarrel with me.” 

Naaman, who was waiting outside, thought 
the delay meant that the king was summon- 
ing the prophet. As time passed and no word 
came from the king, Naaman grew im- 
patient. 

Meanwhile, Elisha, who was at home, 
heard that the king of Israel was disturbed 
and sent to him saying, “Why have you torn 
your clothes? Let him come now to me that 
he may know that there is a prophet in Is- 
rael.” 

Glad to be rid of Naaman, the king sent 
him and his servants to the house of Elisha. 
There, Elisha sent a messenger out to 
Naaman, saying, “Go and wash in the Jor- 
dan seven times, and your flesh shall be re- 
stored, and you shall be clean.” 


Naaman was insulted when Elisha did not 
come out to greet him in person. In Syria he 
was a great man, commander of the army. 
How did Elisha dare to treat him like this 
after he had traveled long, dusty miles to 
see him? “Behold,” he said to his servants, 
“T thought he would surely come out to me 
and stand and call on the name of the Lord 
his God, and wave his hand over the place, 
and cure the leper.” 


That anything would be required of him had 
never occurred to Naaman. He was like some 
of us when we want to have all the good 
things God or our parents can give us, but 
we do not want to do anything to earn these 
good things. 

Naaman was accustomed to giving orders, 
not to taking them. When we are proud, we 
tend to be bossy on the playground and at 
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Naaman dipped in the water seven times, as Elisha had commanded. 


home, and we may resent having to take 


orders. Naaman was like that. And any- 
way, he could not see anything to be gained 
from bathing in the muddy waters of the 
Jordan. If there were any bathing to be done, 
he would do it in the clear streams of his 
homeland. 

“Are not the Abana and Pharpar, the 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the water 
of Israel?” he asked angrily. “Could I not 
wash in them and be clean?” So he turned 
and went away in a rage. 

But Naaman’s servants, who were ac- 
customed to obedience, saw more clearly 
than Naaman what Elisha was asking. They 
knew there must be more to Elisha’s request 
than just the act of bathing. And they loved 
their master and wanted him to be healed. 
So one of them who sensed that we can and 
must show our obedience to God in even the 
smallest acts said gently, ““My father, if the 
prophet had commanded you to do some 
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great thing, would you not have done it? 
How much rather then, when he says to 
you, “Wash and be clean’ ?” 

The humility and faith of his servants 
must have convinced Naaman that he was 
letting pride stand in the way of his healing. 
Humbling himself enough to follow the 
prophet’s simple orders, he asked his servants 
to accompany him to the Jordan. Riding to- 
ward the river, he remembered what the lit- 
tle slave girl had said about the miracles 
wrought by Elisha. All those who had re- 
ceived the benefit of his miracles had been 
both obedient and faithful. 

Naaman must have realized that his body 
did not need cleansing so much as his 
thoughts. Pride and stubbornness would have 
to give way to obedience and humility. When 
we are obedient to what we know is right, 
good thoughts come to us. As Naaman 
obediently dipped his body in the water of 
the river Jordan, thoughts came to him about 
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the God Elisha served. He saw that the false 
god Rimmon, whom he had worshiped, 
could never heal either his body or his 
thoughts. Naaman dipped in the water 
seven times, as Elisha had commanded. Im- 
mediately, his flesh was restored and his 
leprosy completely gone. 

Joyfully, Naaman hurried back to Elisha’s 
house. This time the prophet came out 
to speak to him. Standing before Elisha, 
Naaman said, “Behold, I know that there 
is no God in all the earth but in Israel.” 

Thinking to reward Elisha for the healing, 
Naaman offered him the gold and silver he 
had brought. But Elisha refused it, saying, 
“As the Lord lives, whom I serve, I will re- 
ceive none.” 

Naaman could tell by looking at Elisha’s 
simple robe that the prophet had little of 
gold or silver, so he kept insisting that he 
take the gifts. But Elisha would take none 
of them. 


Then Naaman made a strange request. 
He asked for two mules’ burden of earth. 
His plan was to erect an altar in his home- 
land. Perhaps he thought soil from the 
heathen country of Syria would not be suit- 
able for an altar to the one true God. 


Having been convinced that God can hear 
and help us in time of need, but that idols 
cannot, Naaman promised Elisha he would 
worship God only. Then with Elisha’s fare- 
well, “Go in peace,” ringing in his ears, 
Naaman headed his chariot toward Syria. 

Sometimes, like Naaman, we are tempted 
by anger or disobedience, and we feel like 
refusing to do the thing that is right and 
good. Then, like Naaman, we have to turn 
back and do what has been asked of us. 
Simply hoping that we can be good is not 
enough; we have to try honestly to think, 
say, and do the right thing, the good thing, 
at all times. 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1957 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Riv SLOAN stopped in the barn doorway 
and looked down the road to the highway. 
His friend Kegs was coming, and a frown 
twisted his face. Kegs had more worries than 
anyone Red knew—at least, Kegs worried at 
any hint of trouble. How he could coddle 
trouble! And sometimes it grew to enormous 
size. 

Red put down the buckets he was carrying 
—one of water, the other of food for the 
turkeys. He whistled, and Kegs came toward 
the barn at a jerky run. Kegs was worried, 
all right! Red knew the signs. 

“Where’s your dog?” Red called in friend- 
ly welcome. “I didn’t expect to see you on a 
Saturday morning without him.” 
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Stranger 


in the Sky 


“Oh, I wanted to bring Vic,” Kegs said 
plaintively, “but your turkeys are new around 
here. I was afraid he’d chase them. And if 
he caught one, I'd feel awful.” 

“So would I,” Red said cheerfully, “but 
we could make sure that he didn’t. Coralee 
has taught her cat to leave them alone. Be- 
sides, the fence is dog tight; and if we had 
to, we could shut Vic in the barn or put him 
on a leash. So why should we worry?” 

“I guess we could handle him,” Kegs 
said, “but I've been afraid he'd get dis- 
temper. There’s a lot of it around. So I 
figured he’d be better off at home.” 

“Is there anything you don’t worry about?” 
Red asked. “You keep him happy and 
healthy. If he did get off his feed for a while, 
he'd snap out of it.” 

“People don’t get distemper, do they?” 
Kegs asked anxiously. 
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“No.” Red’s answer was short, for im- 
patience was rising in him. To his way of 
thinking, Kegs was certainly making moun- 
tains out of molehills! 

“You know, Kegs,” he said, “a person 
can do a lot of worrying about things that 
never happen.” 

“Maybe,” Kegs answered, “but it helps 
sometimes. It’s just looking ahead so you can 
see bad things coming and keep them from 
happening.” 

“You can get the habit of worrying until 
you never see anything but trouble,” Red 
persisted. ‘My dad’s always telling me that 
a coward dies many times, a brave man only 
once; and worrying is like being afraid. If 
you'd stop worrying, you’d have a lot more 
fun.” 

Kegs bristled. “I’m no coward, and I do 
have fun,” he declared. “But prove you're 
right, and I might try to stop worrying.” 

“Would you?” Red asked eagerly. 

“I told you to prove what you said, and 
I'll try,” Kegs said. “Can I help feed the 
turkeys?” 

Red picked up the bucket of water. Kegs 
took the feed. They started toward the 
turkey runs, and all the time Red was try- 
ing to think of some way to give Kegs the 
proof he wanted. He knew that when he 
himself was worried, he could not think 
clearly, and sometimes his stomach acted 
queerly. He gave Kegs a quick glance. May- 
be worrying kept his friend from digesting 
his food the way he should and made him 
fat. Poor Kegs! Red did wish he could help 
him! 

“Look!” Kegs said suddenly. ‘Your 
turkeys are acting awfully funny.” 

Red had been so busy thinking about Kegs 
that he had not noticed the turkeys. Now, he 
looked at them critically. 

They were half-grown, big and handsome. 
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They made a moving cloud in the nearest 
run. Their heads were tilted above their 
long wattles, as if they had seen something 
threatening in the sky. Red tilted up his head. 
The sky was a beautiful tumble of white 
clouds over bright blue. He saw no sign of 
a hawk or anything else that might alarm 
the big birds. 

“All’s clear,” he said. “Let’s feed them, 
and they'll forget everything else.” 

The boys put out the grain and water and 
stood back to watch the scramble for food; 
but the turkeys did not rush for the food as 
they always did. They kept watching the sky. 

“Something’s wrong,” Kegs _ insisted. 


M<cuRDY 


Red took the receiver and saw that his own 
hand shook. 
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“They wouldn’t act like that unless there’s 
danger somewhere.” 

Red nodded. ‘Turkeys have a lot of sense. 
Maybe what’s troubling them is above those 
clouds.” 

“Maybe,” Kegs agreed, “and it’s not a 
hawk. Hawks fly lower than that, hunting 
things to eat.” 

“Let’s watch,” Red suggested; but even 
as he spoke, the turkeys gave a cry. The boys 
saw what was bothering them. 

From above the tumbled white clouds 
floated a dark object. 

Kegs said excitedly, “I’ve been doing some 
sky-watching, and I never saw anything like 
that!” 

Neither had Red. Though it resembled the 
balloons he had seen at the county fairs, it 
was different. 

“It’s too slow for a jet,” he said. “And 
it's the wrong shape, too.” 

Kegs said huskily, “I guess it’s some kind 
of guided missile, about to drop. I guess 
we'll be bombed just like they do in the 
movies!” 

Red tried to calm him, but Kegs made a 
break for the house. 

Red called after him, “What are you go- 
ing to do?” 

“Telephone my folks. Tell them to go to 
the cellar,” Kegs called back. “I'll dig in 
with you.” 

Red glanced up again. The shifting dark 
thing did look threatening now that Kegs 
had roused so many fearful thoughts in his 
mind; but it was hard for Red to believe 
that there was real danger. He wished that 
his family had not chosen this Saturday to go 
into Pleasanton. He did not know what he 
should do, but his father would know. 

He started for the house at a run. He 
would telephone the editor of the Pleasan- 
ton newspaper. Mr. McFarland might know 
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I’m glad you’re here, September, 
With your wild geese on the wing, 
Flying to the southward 
Where they will stay till spring. 


I’m glad you’re here, September, 
With your maples turning red, 

With your aspens turning yellow, 
With your cloud banks overhead. 


I’m glad you're here, September, 
With your mornings fresh and cool, 

With the day when we'll be going 
Back once more to school. 


I’m glad you’re here, September, 
With your goldenrod bouquet. 

I’m glad you're here, September; 
I’m glad you came today. 


what the strange object in the sky was, for 
editors were always writing about such 
things. 

When Red reached the telephone, he 
found Kegs had his mother on the line; but 
Kegs was so frightened that he could not 
make her understand. Red took the receiver 
and saw that his own hand shook. Some of 
Kegs’ panic seemed to be creeping into him! 
He forced the panic down. He had to keep 
calm, or he, too, would be useless. 

Kegs’ mother was asking Red a question; 
and he made himself answer quietly, ““Yes, 
Kegs called to tell you there’s a strange ob- 
ject in the sky. We don’t know what it is, 
but he wants you to go to the cellar till we 
can find out more about it. He’s staying here 
with me.” 
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Then Red called the newspaper office. 
When Mr. McFarland answered, Red told 
what he had seen. 

“One of our copy boys saw it a few 
minutes ago,” Mr. McFarland said. “I took 
a look, and I’m sure it’s one of the weather 
balloons that the government sends up to 
learn wind directions and temperatures 
above the earth. None of the balloons has 
drifted so close to us before, but we’ve been 
expecting them.” 

Relief bubbled in Red. “I’m certainly glad 
to hear that, Mr. McFarland!” he said. “We 
didn’t know there were such things, and we 
couldn’t figure out what it was.” 

“If you want to watch it, you'll see it 
either float away or break. When it breaks, 


a parachute will come down with the record- 
ing instruments that the government sends 
up and the information that’s been taken. 
If the parachute lands near you, it'll help if 
you get everything together and take it to 
the post office. We'll keep watching here at 
our office.” 

Red hung up the receiver. Confidently, he 
went through the house looking for Kegs. 
This stew he had been in about the weather 
balloon would surely prove that worrying 
did no good. 

Kegs was not in the house. Red felt mis- 
giving. What could have happened to him? 
Then he thought of the cellar. Kegs was 
probably hiding there. 

Red got the sandwiches and fruit that his 
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mother had left in the refrigerator for him 
and hurried outside. Against the bright blue 
sky, he could see the balloon. It was moving 
rapidly now, for the wind high above the 
earth was blowing harder. 

He opened the cellar door and called. 

Kegs’ answer quavered. “Come on, Red, 
and shut the door.” 

Red clattered down the short flight of 
stairs. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” he said. 
He explained what Mr. McFarland had told 
him. “Here, have an apple and a sandwich. 
Let’s go and watch for the parachute to come 
down.” 

Kegs rose from the corner where he had 
huddled and took the sandwich and apple. 

“T’m sorry I went to pieces,” he apologized. 
“If we'd really been bombed, I'd have frozen 
—no good to anyone, not even myself!” 

Red shrugged away Kegs’ self-criticism. 
“Let’s get out of here, or we'll miss some- 
thing.” 

The boys hurried, but they did miss the 
balloon. To Red’s disappointment, when 
they looked for it, all they could see was a 
dark speck, high over Pleasanton. 

“The wind’s getting stronger down here, 
too,” said Red. “Listen!” 

The wind touched the trees lightly. It 
murmured in pleasant gusts. It brought con- 
tented cries from the runs where the turkeys 
were feeding. Coralee’s cat, sunning himself 
on the porch, blinked at them. Everything on 
the place seemed right—except Red. 

He said, “That balloon would have done 
a lot for me if it had broken here so I could 
see all the stuff the parachute will bring 
down.” 

Kegs grinned. “It did a lot for me any- 
way. It certainly proved there’s no use fret- 
ting and fuming about things.” 

“Dandy!” Red congratulated him. “Let’s 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Tw salad is easy to make and will delight 
Mother and Daddy because it is a little bit 
different. 


Cottage-Cheese Slaw (serves 4 or 5) 


Y/, cup small-curd 
cream-style cottage 
cheese, drained 

¥/; cup salad dressing 

2 Tbs. minced onion 

1 tsp. caraway seed 


Dash of any condiment 

4 cups cabbage, 

shredded 
tsp. salt 

Drain the cottage cheese by putting several 
spoonfuls into a strainer. Then measure 14 
cup and place in a small bowl. Add 14 cup 
of salad dressing. Chop onion fine. Add 
onion and caraway seed. You may add a tiny 
dash of condiment sauce if your family likes 
it. Mix lightly. 

Shred cabbage into a large bowl, being 
careful to keep your fingers away from the 
sharp edges of the shredder. Toss the cheese 
mixture with the cabbage and salt. Chill for 
an hour or so before serving. 

This salad can be served with sandwiches 
or soup to make an appetizing lunch. 


go to your house and tell your folks about 
the balloon. Then we can go to school and 
practice free throws. I'll get my basketball.” 
“O.K.,” said Kegs. “Let's go.” 


Ca 
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Answer on Page 38 


Help the Cat Reach the Milk 
By Frederick D. Brewer 


K ITTY is wondering which path to take to reach the milk in the upper corner. See if you 
can find the right path. Do not retrace your lines or cross any ink line. 
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SEPTEMBER QUIZ 


BY ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


The summer has gone, and now has come 
The autumn of the year. 
School will soon be starting now, 
Since September's here. 
So see if you can find these words 
From the letters in September. 
They may be hard because you have 
Just one vowel, E, remember. 


To put down 

. Brown and dry 

A glowing coal 

Dog or cat, perhaps 

. Look closely 

. Something that annoys you 

. Your school year 

. An advance made by moving one foot 
in front of the other 
9. You lose it when angry 

10. Free of extra words; concise 

11. Past tense of meet 

12. To come into contact with 

13. To assign or allot 

14. No more than 

15. To make a bet 

16. Better than better 

17. To relax 

18. A fabric 

19. Tobe full 

20. A vegetable 
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Tod.” He could not keep the gladness out 
of his voice. He put his hand on Tod’s arm. 
“We're the same size, you know. Will 
Mother ever be surprised!” 

That, he found, was putting it mildly. 
When he walked into the camp with the 
tagged boy and the big dog, everyone 
crowded around. At first, Robin kept a hand 
on Tod’s arm to keep him from bolting, but 
Tod soon realized that he was among friends. 

Food was first. Robin’s mother said Tod 
must eat carefully, a little at a time, or he 
might get sick. He ate bread and butter and 
drank milk while Robin fed Snow. Then 
Mrs. Clay brought a kettle of hot water, and 
Tod got in one corner of the wagon and took 
a bath. When he came out a little later, he 
looked like a different boy in Tod’s home- 
spun jeans, muslin shirt, and boots. His face 
was clean, and his hair combed. “I feel fit 
to go to a church meeting,” he said, and a 
grin lighted his face. 

It took a lot of food to fill Tod and Snow 
that night as they sat around the campfire 
and ate good corn pone, baked in the skillet, 
and potatoes, baked in the ashes, and drank 
mugs of fresh milk. Snow ate; then he lay 
down beside his master, head on forepaws. 
He ‘seemed to know that he was among 
friends. Laura, thrilled and excited over the 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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PENCIL HEADS 
BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


EARRING 


HAT NB 
CUT ONE N : 
OF EACH SIZE = 7 


Ce Two circles of felt about 11/4 inches 
across for each head. Mix any colors of felt 
you happen to have. Sew them together about 
two-thirds of the way around. Stuff in a little 
cotton or scraps of torn cleansing tissue. Stick 
the pencil top in the opening; then finish 
stuffing the head and sew it tight around 
the pencil. Mouths and eyes are small felt 
circles, tacked to the head. 

To make a cannibal (Fig. 1) use dark- 
colored felt for the face. Make the eyes a 


light color. The neck band is a narrow strip 
of yellow felt wound around and around the 
pencil. The topknot is made of thin two- 
inch strips of orange felt. Cut a half circle, 
as shown in illustration, of any bright color 
for the earrings. 

For the woman (Fig. 2) make dark eyes 
and a red mouth. Use a circle for the mouth, 
or cut out lips. Her hat is two half circles, 
one larger than the other, sewed to the top 
seam. See Fig. 2 for shape to cut feathers. 
Tie a bow of narrow ribbon around her neck. 

The artist’s (Fig. 3) eyes are dark on a 
light face. The mouth is a small circle on a 
larger circle of a different color. His beret 
is a piece of black felt, 114 by 34 inch, folded 
lengthwise. Sew the ends together and turn 
it over and tack it to the top of his head 
(Fig. 3). The scarf is a straight, narrow 
piece of black felt. 

Try these, and then design your own 
pencil heads, using mustaches, fancy hairdos 
and hats, etc. 

You can use these pencil heads as party 
favors and gifts. 


Answer to Puzzle 


September Quiz 
1. Set. 2. Sere. 3. Ember. 4. Pet. 5. Peer. 6. Pest. 
7. Term. 8. Step. 9. Temper. 10. Terse. 11. Met. 
12. Meet. 13. Mete. 14. Mere. 15. Meter. 16. Best. 
17. Rest. 18. Rep. 19. Teem. 20. Beet. 
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ENLARGE THIS PATTERN 
THREE TIMES | 


Scare 
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DUCKY CALENDAR-MAIL 
HOLDER AND PENCIL HOLDER 


Law FOUR ducks the same size as Fig. 1 
from stiff cardboard. You may color them or 
just outline for the eyes and bill with ink. 
For the base of your calendar-mail holder, 
use the top of a small box—one about 2 by 3 
inches and about 1/4 inch deep. Lay the lid 
top side up and fasten one duck to each of 
the long sides. Staple them on or use glue. 


TOYS AROUND THE WORLD 
RUSSIA 


Pecking Hens 


BY GLENN MORGAN 


| - little toy was common in Russia and 
the surrounding countries before the last war. 
It can be made from stiff cardboard and 
paper brads or pieces of thin wood and tiny 
nails, 

Cut two strips of cardboard or thin wood 
1 x 12 inches and two more strips 1 x 4 
inches, Make a pattern from A and cut out 
two hens, To make the dish, fold a piece of 
heavy paper in half and cut out, as shown 
in B. Fold as shown in C. 

Put your toy together with paper brads or 
tiny nails. 
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BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Paste a small calendar on the front of one 
duck. You can use this stand to hold your 
stationery and envelopes, the mail you re- 
ceive, or school papers you would like to 
keep. 

For the base of your pencil holder, use a 
box about 9 by 4 inches and about 1/4 inch 
deep. Paint the inside of the box or paste a 
piece of colored construction paper in it. 
Staple or glue the box to the ducks at the 
angle shown by the line in Fig. 1, and your 
pencil holder is ready for your desk. 


Glue the hens and the dish in place. Glue 
tiny scraps of yellow paper in the dish for 
corn. 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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My Safety Way 
By Minerva Mac Manus 


The kind policeman is my friend. 
If there’s no light to show, 

He either helps me cross the street 
Or tells me when to go. 


And if, sometimes, he is not there, 
And neither is the light, 

I always trust my real God-self 
To do what’s safe and right. 


I use my eyes, I use my ears 
Before I cross the street. 

I look both ways, and if it’s safe, 
Then I can use my feet. 


Ebony 


(Continued from page 7) 


“I wonder if I'll ever see him again,” 
Eddie said sadly. 

Mr. Davis helped Eddie to his feet. “Think 
you can walk now, Son?” he asked. “I’ve got 
something to show you.” 

For the first time, it occurred to Eddie 
that Boulder Canyon was not too far from 
his secret spring; and that seemed to be 
where they were heading. As they stepped 
inside the clearing, a wonderful sight met 
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their eyes. There, at his regular place beside 
the spring, waiting as he had so many times, 
stood Ebony. 

Eddie looked up at his father, and from 
the smile on his father’s face, Eddie knew 
that, at last, everything was all right. He 
knew that Ebony belonged to him, not be- 
cause he had captured him, but because that 
was what the horse wanted. 

And he knew that someday they would 
ride, free as the wind, just as he had always 
dreamed. 


Good-by to the Hogan 


(Continued from page 12) 


rattled. ““This—is—a—story—of—a—Nava- 
ho boy,” she read choppily. 

Anne stared at the words as one after an- 
other in the class read a sentence or two. 
There was one sentence remaining when 
Miss Adams said, “Thank you, class. Now, 
Anne, can you finish the story for us?” 

Anne fingered the silver necklace at her 
neck and stood up. “I do not know the 
words, only the letters alone,” she said 
simply. 

A girl next to her giggled. Then, a boy 
wearing a bright-red headband snickered. 

Anne shuddered and sat down. The whis- 
pers reached her ears, and she wanted to 
hide. 

Miss Adams tapped on her desk for order. 

“Class, please. You must remember that 
when you first came to school, you could not 
read either. Now then, Anne, dear, can you 
write at all?” 

Again, all eyes were upon her. Anne 
blinked hard and shook her head. “I do not 
write—only C A T. My brother, John, taught 
me that,” she added proudly. 

“Cat,” someone laughed. “That’s easy.” 
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“Mi-aow,” said another. Soon, everyone 
was laughing. 

Anne put her hands over her ears. It was 
just as she had feared it would be! 

“Class, class,” Miss Adams said, rapping 
her desk for order. ‘Please remember that 
this is Anne’s first day! Anne, dear, I will 
help you after class each day. You will soon 
catch up. Don’t worry about it. Now, class, 
take out your drawing pads and pencils. I 
want you to draw a scene that is familiar to 
you.” 

With numb fingers, Anne took the pad 
and pencil out of her desk. She knew what 
scene she would draw. It was a picture she 
had often traced on the desert sands with a 
stick. Her hand trembled at the first stroke 
with the strange pencil. She erased quickly 
and tried again. Then she wondered—would 
this be another reason for them to laugh? 
She grasped the pencil so hard her fingers 
hurt, but the lines fell in place. Soon, she 
forgot those around her as the scene un- 
folded on paper. Suddenly, she jumped as a 
voice said loudly, “Look at this!” 

Willie Tall Boy grabbed Anne’s drawing 
and waved it high. Anne gasped. But Willie 
skipped to the front of the room with the 
picture. 

“It’s a sheep herder. Look!” he announced. 

Anne’s face burned. She jumped up and 
ran blindly out the door. Her feet flew over 
the sand to the road. Miss Adams called her, 
but Anne would not turn back. She wanted 
to get far from the horrible school. She 
would go home to the hogan and never 
go back where they laughed at her! 

She paused to catch her breath. Then she 
glanced back over her shoulder toward the 
mission. The class stood with Miss Adams 
in the schoolyard, staring after her. She saw 
Sally running toward her. She swallowed 
hard. What should she do? If she went 
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home, Mamma and John would be ashamed 
of her. She could not face them. It would be 
easier—almost—to face the laughter of the 
class. 

She knew what she must do. Quickly, she 
turned and walked back toward the mission. 
Sally met her and took her hand. 

“Come,” she urged breathlessly. “The first 
day is always hard.” 

The others met her then. Willie handed 
her picture back to her. His smile was friend- 
ly. “I’m sorry I took the picture,” he said. 
“But it is good. You’re a good artist.” 

Anne stared, unbelieving. Miss Adams 
smiled. “He’s right. You have talent. Your 
girl watching her sheep looks very real.” 

Anne swallowed hard. “You liked it?” 
she asked simply. 

Sally White Cloud giggled. ‘You should 
see the other pictures.” 

Three or four boys and girls held their 
pictures up for her to see. 

“Take a look at these and have a good 
laugh,” Sammy Red-Rock said. 

Anne looked at the crude lines on the pads 
before her. She could not hold back the 
smile that tugged at her lips. Quickly, she 
apologized. “I do not mean to laugh.” 

A boy in a bright-yellow shirt grinned. 
“They're horrible. You will learn to read 
before any of us can ever draw!” 

Everyone laughed. Suddenly, Anne found 
herself joining in. It was clear now; they had 
not meant anything by their laughter—any 
more than she had when she saw their poor 
attempts at art. Now, the moment of laugh- 
ter had relieved the last of the tension. Anne 
walked into the school with the others and 
took her seat. For the first time she felt re- 
laxed. These boys and girls were just like 
her, really. They liked her and wanted to 
be friends. She would listen carefully and 
catch up with the class, She knew she could. 
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EES HUN TALE 


BY ROLAND REXROTH 


| F SOMEONE were to ask you what country 
in Europe has been in existence the longest 
time in its present form, what country would 
you name? 

If you answered correctly, you would say, 
“The Republic of San Marino.” This country 
is the third smallest in the world, only Vati- 
can City and Monaco being smaller, and it 
has been an independent nation for sixteen 
hundred years. 

San Marino is in the northern part of Italy 
and is entirely surrounded by Italian terri- 
tory. Tradition says that the country was 
founded by and named after St. Marinus, a 
Christian stonecutter of the fourth century. 
He settled on Mount Titano, which, accord- 
ing to mythology, the Titans had raised up 
in a desperate effort to reach the heavens. St. 
Marinus bequeathed the land to his followers 
with the admonition never to enlarge their 
territory by warfare or violence. They have 
faithfully obeyed his instructions, and San 
Marino is the same size today that it has al- 
ways been. 

In order to make sure that their country 
does not come under the control of a dictator, 
its inhabitants elect two regents (similar to 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


presidents) who hold office for only six 
months and cannot be re-elected. 

The motto of the country is Libertas 
(liberty). Many of its stamps are inscribed 
with that motto, and some bear portraits of 
a woman who symbolizes liberty. During the 
War between the States, San Marino sent a 
message of encouragement to President 
Abraham Lincoln. The letter that Lincoln 
wrote in reply, in which he said, “Although 
your dominion is small, your state is never- 
theless one of the most honored in history,” 
is treasured by San Marino as one of its most 
valued possessions. In 1937 the country dedi- 
cated and placed a bust of Lincoln in the 
Government Palace. 

Many fascinating tales are told about St. 
Marinus, who, being a stonecutter, must have 
been a rugged person. One story is that when 
the donkey on which he rode was devoured 
by a bear, the saint bridled and saddled the 
bear and rode him instead of the donkey! 

Stone is still being taken today out of the 
quarries that are said to have been begun by 
St. Marinus, 
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(Continued from page 37) 


day’s adventure, sat beside the white dog 
and stroked his ears. Now and then Snow 
thumped his tail on the ground to show that 
he did not mind too much. 

“T take back all I said about wagon trains,” 
Laura said seriously. “I think going out into 
a new country is wonderful.” 
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it’s a tale you won’t want to miss. 


Also in the September You will appear an unusual article 
about Suné Richards, the “painter with the camera.” It’s fas- 
cinating reading for anyone—and that goes double if you are 
interested in photography. Titled “Search for the Disciples,” 
this article by James A. Decker tells of Suné Richards’ adven- 
tures in seeking subjects for her photo-portraits of Jesus and 


the Twelve. 


“Help Yourself to Happiness,” by R. W. Ettinger, is an 
article on getting along with people. It gives valuable tips 
on how to make friends and keep them. And also in the Sep- 
tember You, you'll want to read the seventh chapter of ‘“The 
Story of Unity,” illustrated with interesting pictures. 

With all these outstanding features—plus many more to 
choose from—it’s easy to see why You magazine is called the 
teen-ager’s best friend. If you’re in your teens, you’re sure to 
find it will be your best friend, too. Why not order a subscrip- 


tion today? Y ox is priced at only $1 a year. 


LEeE’s 


ITS TOUCHDOWN TIME/ 


Football season is on its way now, and this month You 
magazine keeps in step by bringing you an exciting gridiron 
story. Written by Jay Worthington, it’s titled “Pass Plot”; and 
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When it was time for bed, Mrs. Clay 
brought a bedroll and gave it to the boys. 
“You two will want to sleep outside,” she 
said. And she patted Tod’s shoulder. “Just 
spread the canvas under the wagon and put 
your quilts and pillows on it. Father and I 
are happy to have you join us, Tod, and we 
hope you'll stay with us always—you and 
Snow. Robin needs a brother.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” Tod said, and his 
voice shook a little. With Snow at their heels, 
the boys went to fix their bed under the 
wagon. When they had lain down, Snow 
came over and curled up at their feet. 


The kindly dark was all around them. 
Overhead, the sky was filled with stars. 


Robin said, “You know, Tod, Mother was 
right. I've always wanted a brother, and now 
I have one.” 
“Me, too,” Tod said drowsily. “And, best 
of all, I have a mother and a father, too.” 
The End 
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(Continued from page 39) 


Now your toy is ready! When you hold 
a handle (see diagram) in each hand and 
push back and forth gently, first one hen 
and then the other will peck at the grain in 
the dish. 
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Of course, the October WEE WISDOM also includes other stories, 
fascinating projects, and all the regular features. It’s the perfect number 
with which to begin a subscription for some special friend. Send your order 
now. Remember, WEE WISDOM is priced at just $2 for a full year. 
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